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injfoe world. That was the Irish question. Well,
then, what would honourable gentlemen say if they were
reading of a country in that position ? They would say
at once 'the remedy was revolution.' But Ireland
could not have a revolution ; and why 1 Because Ire-
land was connected with another and more powerful
country. . . . What, then, was jhe duty of an English
minister ? To effect by his policy all those changes
which a revolution would -dflJffl-Jorce. That was the
Irish question in its integrity." But Disraeli was after-
wards to jjigcover that the > English peog|T5o^

risetothe^^

revolution.    They reserve their revolutionary passions

for the redress of their own grievances; and English

ministers, who know the temper of their own country-

men,  have  long  learnt   to  anticipate   revolution  by

concession.

The ^growing agitation for repeal might have been
met   andstaygdby  a  far-sighted   mnjster^and. a
But both conditions were want-

^
ing] TETministerlacked foresight, and the Parliament
lacked sympathy. The repeal movement was no mere
revolutionary ebullition of the "blind hysterics of the
Celt." It was the passionate cry of a nation neglected in
its distress. To listen to O'Connell, to come to terms
with Young Ireland, might have been impossible
to Peel and the Parliament of 1841. It was not
impossible to listen to the warnings of Smith O'Brien,
a Protestant landlord, and not yet a rebel nor even a
repealer, of Sharman Crawford, the member for
Rochdale, and a landed proprietor in Ulster, and of
Poulett Scrope, an English landlord, and member of